BEDE
buying sham antiques abroad. There is change and decay in
all the galleries of the Museum. No longer can we see the
Etruscan lady deliver, with uplifted finger, an everlasting
curtain-lecture to her recumbent spouse. I believe that after
the night watchman has done his rounds, from one monument
of Antiquity to another, there passes
A timid voice, that asks in whispers
'Who next will drop and disappear?'
Yet there are works of art in the Museum which have nothing
to fear from any hostile critic; and two supreme ones have a
special bearing on the Age of Bede. The Chinese pottery
statue of a Buddhist apostle sits in the centre of the King
Edward VII Gallery, rather more than life-size. In his grand
simplicity, utterly remote from all earthly affairs, the apostle
gazes into eternity. If our art-critics are right in their dates,
he shows us what the Far East could do in the Age of Bede.
He serves as a symbol to remind us once again that the darkest
period of Western civilization coincides with the glories of the
T'ang dynasty in China. Dynasties might have changed, and
empires fallen, and the meditations of the Chinese sage, from
whom that portrait was modelled (for a portrait it must
assuredly be), would have been as little disturbed thereby as
have been the features of his porcelain image. Like the sage
of Bacon's New Atlantis, he has an aspect as though he pitied
men. He belongs, we are told, to an age when inspiration was
fresh, and Chinese Buddhist art young and virile.
The other great monument of the Age of Bede in the British
Museum we can date exactly. It, again, is a monument of a
young and virile art. It is the Lindisfarne Book, made on Holy
Island by Bede's friend Eadfirth. The Lindisfarne Book is
apparently the first great surviving masterpiece of the school
to which it belongs. Its perfection has so surprised one eminent
Celtic expert1 that he has persuaded himself that the book was
really written about 120 years later (and, of course, in Ireland),
shortly after which it fell into English hands, 'doubtless by
1 Prof. R. A. S. MACALISTER, in Essays and Studies presented to William
Ridgewqy, Cambridge, 1913.
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